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and it was seen that some effort should be made to arrange the col- 
lection and supply a catalogue. A few months only intervened, 
and who was to undertake the herculean task of reducing this 
chaos to order, and preparing a catalogue of its contents? All 
honour to Mr. Wilde! who came to the rescue in this time of need, 
and in an incredibly short space of time, in the midst, too, of labo- 
rious professional toil, arranged the Museum, catalogued the arti- 
cles, and printed, in the style we have seen, a large portion of the 
classified results. Yet, whilst the work was thus rapidly executed, 
it must not be thought that the plan and arrangement were hastily 
conceived or slovenly executed. Naturally energetic, and accus- 
tomed to rapid action in all the ways of life, Mr. Wilde threw his 
whole force upon a moment into a work which, however, had occu- 
pied his thoughts for years, as shown by the records of the Aca- 
demy. During his student life and early professional career, the 
Curator of a museum, and much devoted to Natural History, as 
well as gifted with special powers of arrangement — he brought, in 
addition to his antiquarian knowledge, unusual capabilities for the 
task. 

I doubt if the thing could have been better done had he longer 
time and better means at his command ; but, as the matter stands, 
we find at present in the Royal Irish Academy the greatest collec- 
tion of Celtic art in the world, and the only arranged, classified, and 
scientifically catalogued Museum of Antiquities in the British isles. 



THE LIFE AND LETTERS OF FLORENCE MAC CARTHY. 

BY DANIEL MAC CARTHY (GLAS), ESQ. 

" The Venerable Charles O'Conor, in a letter to Bryan O'Conor, Kerry, 
in 1755, describes this great Irish sept (the Mac Carthys) as the most 
eminent by far of all the noble families of the South, and sovereigns of all 
that part of Ireland, including the greatest part of the county of Cork, &c. 
I am really anxious for a good account of the celebrated Florence Mac 
Carthy, who assumed the title of More, by the unanimous suffrages of 
Tyrone, the clergy, and the people, and was kept prisoner eleven years in 
the Tower of London, after which he escaped and joined in the Tyrone 
war. Mr. O'Conor wished for a history of the ancient families of the 
south of Ireland ; but in that he was disappointed." — Hardiman, " Irish 
Minstrelsy," vol. ii., p. 418. 

More than a century has elapsed since the learned Mr. O'Conor thus 
declared his real anxiety for a good account of Finin, or Florence Mac 
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Carthy ; and yet no steps have been taken hitherto to collect the 
materials for such a biography. To accept the challenge from 
which our Irish students have abstained until now, will seem pre- 
sumptuous, yet the writer of these pages ventures to accept it. 
The truth is, that at the time Mr. O'Conor lamented this vacancy 
in our national literature, "a good account of Florence Mac Carthy" 
was already written. It was written in alternate chapters by him- 
self, by Cecil, by Carew, by successive Deputies and Presidents 
of Munster, and by the countless correspondents of the Privy 
Council. It is the " Life" thus written that is now offered to the 
public, and with it a large portion of " the History of the Families 
of the South of Ireland." 

It may safely be affirmed that nothing is generally known of 
Florence Mac Carthy but what is written in the " Pacata Hiber- 
nia ;" even Mr. O'Conor, in the few lines above quoted, has fallen 
into two inaccuracies, — Florence did not escape from the Tower of 
London ; nor did he join in the Tyrone war ! 

The Archives of H. M. State Paper Office contain the life, public 
and private, of this remarkable "mere" Irishman, from the age of 
twelve to seventy-two. The same documents that were laid before 
Burghley, Cecil, Walsingham, and Queen Elizabeth, are now for the 
first time here printed, and offered to the favourable notice of the Kil- 
kenny and South of Ireland Archasological Society. 1 The collector 
of these copious and most interesting papers is well aware of the 
value of the limited space that can be allowed him, and it will be 
his endeavour, after a preliminary chapter, to introduce no more 
matter of his own than the connexion of the documents may neces- 
sitate. 

At the close of the year 1575 a memorable viceregal progress 
was made through the accessible parts of Ireland by Sir Henry 
Sidney : the diary of that political excursion has been transmitted 
to us in a series of spirited and extremely curious letters, written 
by the Lord Deputy himself to the Lords of the Privy Council in 
England. As he passed along from city to city he collected and car- 

' The collector of these documents takes calendared ; and they only who have strug- 

this opportunity of expressing his great ad- gled with the villanous writing of the 

miration of the copious and accurate Ca- hundreds of correspondents of the ministers 

lendar of the Irish State Papers, by Hans of Elizabeth can form an idea of the toil 

Claude Hamilton, Esq. which such reading must have required ; 

The writer has spent nearly twelve months they only who have followed his track, and 

in the State Paper Office, and but for the under his guidance, can duly appreciate the 

assistance he derived from Mr. Hamilton's ability and truthfulness of the analysis of 

great work, his labour would have been the many thousand documents which have 

immense, and the fruits of it insignificant. passed through his hands. To this patient, 

Upon this work of his affections Mr. Hamil- learned, and accurate writer, the student 

ton has spent the greater portion of twenty of Anglo-Irish history is under lasting ob- 

years ; he has perused from end to end every ligations, to be fully appreciated when the 

single letter and despatch which he has result of his labours is published. 
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ried with him in his train the great nobles of the land — as well "the 
commendable and orderly lords of the Pale," as the native chieftains 
of countries into which neither the Queen's writ nor the Queen's 
Deputy might find access. The object of Sir Henry Sidney in tra- 
versing Ireland with such display was to overawe, to conciliate, and 
to make personal acquaintance with the provincial magnates, on 
whose behaviour must depend the success of his government. The 
character and loyalty, as well as the condition of the vast estates of 
the men whom he visited, were keenly observed, and graphically 
pictured, for the information of the Queen and her ministers. Two 
days before Christmas the stately train of the Deputy made its 
entry into the city of Cork ; by this time it had collected every man 
of note from the counties through which it had passed, and never 
since the days of Henry II. had the land witnessed so large an 
assembly of English and Irish nobles on terms of amity. Sir Henry 
and his company " were received by the citizens of Cork with all 
joyfulness, tokens, and shows, the best they could express, of 
their dutiful thanksgiving to her Majesty. He was, for the time 
of his continuance there, very honourably attended, and accom- 
panied by the Earls of Desmond, Thomond, and Clancar, &c. 
Besides the above mentioned were divers of the Irishry not yet 
nobilitated : the Lord of Carbry, called Sir Donell (Donogh) Mac 
Carthy, and the Lord of Muskerry, called Sir Cormac Mac Teig ; 
neither of these but in respect of his territories were able to be a 
Viscount : and truly I wish them both to be made barons ; for they 
be both good subjects, and in especial the latter, who, for his 
obedience to her Majesty and her laws, and disposition to civility, 
is the rarest man that ever was born of the Irish ; but of him I in- 
tend to write especially before it be long, for truly he is a spe- 
cial man. . . . And the better to furnish out the beauty and filling 
of the city, all these principal lords had with them their wives 
duriDg all the Christmas, who truly kept very honourable, at least 
very plentiful houses ; and to be brief, many widow ladies were 
there also, who erst had been wives to Earls, and others of good 
note and account." 

It thus chanced that, in addition to the rival houses of Ormond 
and Desmond, with the choicest gentlemen of their blood, this visit 
of the Deputy assembled within the city of Cork the three great 
chiefs of the sept of the Mac Carthys, with their wives and families. 
The Earl of Clancar, by the Irish styled Mac Carthy More, was 
accompanied by his Countess, the sister of the Earl of Desmond, 
and his infant children, the Baron of Valentia and the Lady Ellen. 
No less than fourteen lords of countries, most of them of his own 
race, attended him. The Lord of Muskerry, the wealthiest chief- 
tain of the sept, with a less attendance, and the lord of the fertile 
lands of Carbry, Sir Donogh Mac Carthy Reagh, both in especial 
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favour with the Lord Deputy, were also there ; the latter accom- 
panied by his two sons, Florence (our hero), and Donell Moyle, 
and escorted by O'Mahone Finn, of Evaghe, O'Driscoll More, 
O'Donovan, O'Daly, O'Crowly, and others of less note. 

During six weeks all was festivity in Cork ; and at the end of 
that time, the Lord Deputy, and those nobles whose political feel- 
ings and interests were especially English, swept onward in impos- 
ing state to renew in Limerick the shows and tokens which had 
welcomed them to Waterford and Cork. Gradually the great lords 
and chieftains whose countries were in the neighbourhood took 
their departure also : the Earl of Desmond to Dungarvan; the Earl 
of Clancar to the Palace; Sir Cormac Mac Teige to Blarney ; and 
Sir Donogh Mac Carthy Eeagh to Kilbrittain Castle. 

A brief period of tranquillity succeeded the viceregal visit to 
Munster ; a great danger was supposed to have been averted by 
the policy of Sir Henry Sidney ; the citizens of Cork resumed their 
commercial occupations with renewed confidence, and the native 
chieftains returned to rule their own territories with laws of their 
own, and as unquestioned a supremacy as if Deputy or Queen had 
never been heard of in Ireland. 

Florence, the eldest son of Sir Donogh Mac Carthy, was at this 
time about twelve years of age. How he is likely to have spent the 
years of his boyhood, at what time, and from what sources he de- 
rived the education that made him the accomplished man, the astute 
politician, the fair scholar that he afterwards became, is matter for 
interesting inquiry. That his early years were spent in the seclu- 
sion of Carbry, chiefly in companionship with the sons of his uncle, 
Sir Owen, and the sons of the various minor chieftains subordi- 
nate to his father, — all of whom in after life became stubborn and 
daring rebels — there can be no doubt. The pursuits of these young 
wild lads it is not difficult to imagine : their days would be spent 
upon the waves that beat against the walls of Kilbrittain Castle; in 
the woods, or on the mountains, with hound and hawk, for which 
their country was celebrated. Pursuits of a more exciting nature, 
however, occasionally gave variety to these recreations, and brought 
them into some slight collision with laws which they neither recog- 
nised or respected. Amongst the many devices of the English au- 
thorities by which they strove to place some limits to the power of 
the native lords over their followers, and, if possible, to win from 
them to themselves some portion of the attachment which consti- 
tuted their strength, was an attempt to extend to the tenant pro- 
tection against the payment of duties which English law looked 
upon as extortions, but which, in fact, were the conditions by 
which, in lieu of rent, the follower held his lands. Scores of duties 
and rights, of which few English knew even the names, were ex- 
acted by the Irish chiefs, and had been paid by their dependents 
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time out of mind without a murmur. Against some of these cus- 
toms, such, for example, as Coyne and Livery, the English loudly 
protested ; they made it punishable in the lords to exact them, and 
promised protection and redress to the tenant who would have the 
courage to refuse. From that moment these rights were claimed 
with tenfold rigour, usually paid as a grievance, and sometimes re- 
sisted. Woe to the man who replied to his lord or his lord's officer 
with an allusion to English law ! Yet occasionally such men were 
found ; and the two presentments following, made by Cork juries, 
in the time of Sir William Drury, will show how the Irish chiefs 
dealt, and taught their children to deal, with men thus ill-advised, 
and give us, moreover, some insight into the training which led the 
youth of Ireland to look to themselves for redress, and to consider 
English law as an English enemy : — 

" We present that Owen Mac Carthy and Donell Mac Carthy, brethren 
to Mac Carthy Eeagh, and Finin (Florence) Mac Carthy, son to the said 
Mac Carthy Reagh, daily at their pleasure take meat and drink, with force 
and extortion, for themselves and their train of horsemen, galloglass and 
kerne, of the Freeholders and inhabitants ofCarbry: and besides, they 
take of the same freeholders and inhabitants a sum of money called Cowe 
[cuao, 1 flesh-meat], to the number of five marks of half- face-money yearly, 
in every people [sept] within Carbry, against the will of the freeholders 
and inhabitants, and also of the cessor of the county." 

" We present that Donel-na-bipie and Mac Carthy Eeagh's young son 
Finin, the 15th of May last, in the year of the reign of our Sovereign Lady 
Queen Elizabeth that now is the 1 8th, wrongfully came with force of arms, 
&c, to Erdyrie Lemerarie in Carbry, in the county of Cork, and then and 
there have forcibly taken and rered the sum of £8 17s. 9d. stg., of the pro- 
per goods and chattels of Finin MacDermodie of le Clynyne-Crymmyne, 2 
and their poor tenants, in the name of the said extortion called Cowe." 

At the time of these raids upon his father's freeholders, Florence 
was but twelve years of age ; they were his first exploits on his re- 
turn to his home, after taking leave of Sir Henry Sidney, in Cork. 
What came of these presentments of the Cork juries it is easy to 
guess ; simply nothing ! for a quarrel with the Lord of Carbry, one 
of the few native chieftains who supported the English Govern- 
ment, was too serious a matter to be encountered for the sake of 
Finin Mac Dermodie, the chief of a small sept of the Mac Carthys, 
called Mac-Ineen-Cromeen. What was the natural effect of these 
deeds of violence, and, probably, of a thousand like them, upon the 
minds of boys thus trained, the rebellion which shortly followed 
amply reveals to us ; that they left no trace upon the character of 

1 A tax raised by the lord's son to buy strong castle possessed by the branch of the 
meat for his feasts. clan called Mac-Neen-Cromine, which they 

2 See " Carbria? Notitia," for notice of the forfeited in 1644. 
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Florence is to be attributed to his subsequent, and a far different, 
discipline. Let it not be supposed that an Irish chieftain possessed 
no means of providing for his children better employment than the 
pursuits complained of. He might, and many of them did, send 
their sons to the English Universities, or to schools of good repute 
in Dublin or the provincial towns, or he might, if it so pleased him, 
maintain, as did the commendable lords of the Pale, a domestic 
tutor ; but the Irish chieftain well knew that, in sending his son 
from him, he gave a hostage to his rulers, and that, in domesticating 
a tutor within his family, he maintained a spy. There were other 
resources, viz., the bards or rhymers, and the priests ; and to them 
it is evident that Sir Donogh trusted for the tuition of his son. 

Florence has sufficiently proved by his letters, and by a very 
remarkable document, the only one of a literary kind that he ever 
wrote, as far as we know, that he possessed a rare and intimate ac- 
quaintance with the ancient language, written history, traditions, 
poems, and pedigrees of his country — precisely the kind of lore which 
O'Daly, the hereditary bard of Mac Carthy Reagh, perhaps as well 
as any man living, could have taught him ; but shrewder and abler 
teachers than the Munster bard were to be found constantly flitting 
between Ireland and every Catholic court in Europe ; from such 
masters as Father Archer, Edmund Campion, and M'Grath, Cecil 
himself might have learned something. From these men, or men 
like them, Florence may have derived the intimate knowledge 
which, beyond all men of his day, he possessed of the state of his 
own country, its strength and weakness, the alliances and power of 
its chiefs, the personal character of every man of note sent out from 
England, the jealousies, the contentions, the dishonesty that pre- 
vailed amongst the Lords Justices — many of them men whose fin- 
gers crept as instinctively towards the unlawful half-face coin current 
beyond the Pale, as towards the fresh minted money imported by the 
undertaker. Much of this his own sagacity might in time have ar- 
rived at, but it needed able tuition, and the keenest wit that ever 
issued from Rome or Rheims, to indoctrinate him in the mysteries 
of a sublime dissimulation that should bear him harmless through 
all perils, safe from all adversaries save the mere ruffian of politics, 
the man who could pledge the honour and word of his sovereign, 
and break them ! Such a man had not yet been met with in Spain 
or Rome ; no such man appeared even in Ireland till Florence had 
foiled the last resources of Carew ; and fourteen days more of his 
freedom, it was thought, would imperil English rule in Munster. 

The sketch of the education of Florence is not yet complete : he 
appeared before the world a linguist, a scholar, a subtile politician ; 
fortunately for himself, he was also a lawyer ! From his father's 
Brehon he might have learned — he probably did — Irish law, suffi- 
cient to rule Carbry, or Ireland itself, in the days of Donell Reagh, 
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his ancestor ; but it was to be his lot, for thirty long years, to fight 
for his patrimony in English courts of law ; and, but for one of the 
curious presentments made by the Cork juries, it must have re- 
mained a mystery to us how his familiarity with English law had 
been acquired. Amongst many grievances of these worthy men 
appeared the following : — 

" We present that all the lords of this county, to colour and maintain 
their own extortions, have wrought such a policy to entertain all the law- 
yers of the province, whereby no freeholder nor poor man can have a 
lawyer to speak in his cause, be it never so just." 

The most striking circumstance attending the career of Florence 
Mac Carthy is the personal influence which he acquired over every 
one to whom he could gain access. Not a single great personage 
whose good-will was of importance to him, from her Majesty down- 
ward, including Burghley and Cecil, Ormond, Raleigh, Stanhope, 
Fitzwilliams, St. Leger, Norreys, nay, Carew himself, but felt 
in their turns the power of this influence. They each and all knew 
him to be ambitious ; they believed him to be false ; they had a 
thousand proofs that he was insubordinate ; they could judge harshly 
of him in his absence ; they could confiscate his property ; seize his 
person ; write upon paper excellent reasons for prosecuting him to 
the uttermost ; but when all was done, when in a paroxysm of 
wrath the Queen had desired Sir Thomas Norreys, then Vice- 
President of Munster, to apprehend him, we see first his captor, 
after a few weeks' intercourse with him, writing letters to the mi- 
nister in his favour ; then Burghley throwing upen the doors of the 
Tower for his exit, and presenting him to the Queen ; next, Eliza- 
beth showering upon him " great gifts and graces ;" and finally the 
Lords of the Privy Council more zealous in the restitution than 
they had been in the confiscation of his property. Superadded to 
all that he had learned from priest, and bard, and lawyer, Florence 
derived from early association with the young eaglets of England — 
those majestic birds of prey which, early jostled by elder brothers 
out of the maternal nest, winged with unerring instinct their flight 
from every province of their native land to seek their fortunes at 
court, and find them in Ireland — the knowledge which they alone 
could teach him. From them he learned to keep the impulses of 
his Irish blood in subjection, to mask with a serene brow and po- 
lished ease of manner whatever passions might be in commotion 
within. He was quick to perceive the peculiarities of the English 
character, to appreciate and appropriate to himself the calm courtesy 
of demeanour which distinguished the cadets of the noble families 
who flocked to Ireland as to an El Dorado. In them he was enabled 
to study thoroughly the peculiarities of the rival race, and by com- 
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parison to estimate the strength and weakness of his own. Little 
that was good was he likely to learn from those young courtiers 
and adventurers : personal bravery he had no cause to seek exclu- 
sively from them, for the meanest of his father's followers would 
have been as able a teacher ; but cruelty and rapacity, haughtiness 
and contempt for the people whose lands they coveted, hollow 
loyalty, peculation, and craft scarcely covered by an exterior of 
seeming frankness and good fellowship — all this he might have 
learned ; and if the taint of any one of these vices had blotted his 
character, it would have been fair to remember who, at the early 
age of fifteen, had been his associates. 

Scarcely had the Cork festivities terminated, and the Lord De- 
puty returned to Dublin, when ominous sounds betokened the 
awakening of the volcano in Munster ; the pleasant light paled, and 
presently passed away altogether from Sir Henry Sidney's letters; 
and he was compelled to write in the style of his predecessors : — 
" The Earl of Desmond was again becoming troublesome ; he was 
committing many murders, making grievous spoils, taking the 
Queen's castles, and had burned a church." The validity of the pro- 
fessions so recently made to the Deputy was at once put to the 
proof ; and few indeed of the men whose loyal intentions he had 
extolled stood by the Government in the struggle that followed — a 
struggle that was to endure for eight years ; for so long it took the 
whole power of Elizabeth to conquer this single rebel. Amongst 
the few, however, were two men, respecting whom Sir Henry 
Sidney had not erred when he called them " especial and rare men ;" 
they were not nobilitated when he mentioned them, nor Avere they 
when they brought the whole force of their countries to assist the 
Government in its hour of need. One of these was Sir Cormac 
Mac Carthy, Lord of Muskerry, the other, Sir Donogh Mac Carthy 
Reagh. In the long and gloomy struggle that ensued, these two men 
were found faithful. Sir Donogh well knew that the sympathies of 
his people were not with the Queen's cause, and as the strongest 
pledge he could offer of his own earnestness and loyalty, he came 
himself and brought his eldest son Florence, then scarcely more 
than twelve years of age, to do service with the English army. In 
after life, when borne down by a multitude of evil wishers, and when 
his own loyalty was a subject of much ambiguity, Florence found it 
important to appeal to his father's services and his own ; and to the 
words of that appeal, which will appear in their time, we are in- 
debted for our knowledge of the part acted by Sir Donogh in this 
long and sanguinary struggle. How important it was to the Eng- 
lish Government to secure the services of the great sept of the 
Mac Carthys and their dependants may be judged from the follow- 
ing list of their forces left us by Sir George Carew : — 
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LIST OF THE IRISH FORCES IN DESMOND. 

Horse. Galloglas. Kerne. 

Mac Carthy More, Prince of that portion, 40 . . 160 . . 2000 

Mac Carthy Reagh, Lord of Carbry, . . 60 . . 80 . . 2000 

Donogh Mac Carthy of Dowallie, ... 24 . . 80 . . 200 

Teig Mac Cormac of Muskry, 40 . . 80 . . 200 

O'Keefe, 12 . . . . 100 

M c Awliffe, 80 . . . . 60 

O'Donovan, 6 . . . . 60 

O'Driscols of Collimore and Baltimore, . 6 . . . . 200 

O'Mahon of Ivaghe, 26 . . . . 120 

O'Sullevan Beare and Ban try, .... 10 . . . . 200 

O'Donogh More of Lough Lene, . ... 12 . . 0. . 200 

O'Mahoni of Brin 46 . . . . 100 

O'Dwyre of Kil-na-managhe, 12 . . . . 100 

M c Teig MThilip of Kilnaloghengarty, . 6 . . . . 40 

The last two were not followers of Mac Carthy. 

In the third year of the great Desmond rebellion Sir Donogh 
Mac Carthy died. In what terms Sir Henry Sidney had spoken of 
him the reader has seen, and that he had recommended him to be 
nobilitated. Had this recommendation been effected, it is doubtful 
whether, beyond a change of designation when in contact with the 
English, any effect would have been produced in the circumstances 
of the heir of Sir Donogh. A few years earlier the Earl of Clan- 
car had been nobilitated ; O'Neill himself had been nobilitated, 
with no perceptible advantage to any one save the heralds who re- 
gistered their patents. The titles imposed upon these Irish chiefs 
had not added a man to their followers, and the Government that 
bestowed them might have estimated the efficacy of their gift by 
the fact that the acceptance of them had not made their recipients 
the less trusted by their own people : indeed, amongst the mere 
Irish these titles were simply ignored ; for the Earl of Clancar re- 
mained still Mac Carthy More, the Earl of Tyrone was still O'Neill, 
and Sir Donogh would have remained Mac Carthy Reagh to the 
end of his days. Any English title must have descended lineally, 
whereas the captaincies of the Irish septs passed by tanistry colla- 
terally to the eldest cousin of the blood. Florence did not succeed 
to his father's country ; and had the Queen created him Baron or 
Earl of Carbry, his uncle, Sir Owen, would have been his lord none 
the less ; and, but for the prudent management of his private pos- 
sessions by his lather, he might have been left dependent for sub- 
sistence on the caprice of his chief. The value which the Earl or 
Tyrone set upon his English title we learn from a passage in a let- 
ter from Carew to Cecil, in which he writes : — 
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" Which humour hath long smothered in his breast, having evermore 
had a thirsty desire to be called (PNefll, a name more in price with him 
than to be entituled Caesar." 

The Irish chroniclers have not allowed Sir Donogh Mac Carthy 
to pass away without the eulogy that was his due. Under the 
date of 1576 his demise is thus noticed in the " Annals of the Four 
Masters:" — 

" Mac Carthy Reagh (Donogh, son of Donell, son of Finin) died. A 
cause of lamentation to the chiefs, of sadness to the husbandmen, and of 
sorrow to the farmers of his own territory : a man who outshone his se- 
niors, and who was not excelled by his juniors. He was interred in the 
burial-place of his father and grandfather at Timoleague, and his brother 
Owen Mac Carthy was inaugurated as his successor." 

{To be continued.) 
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of when the paling was erected. It gives evident marks that an axe 
was used in forming the rails, and that the instrument was very sharp, as 
the cuts are very long and smooth. The enclosing bars or stakes are about 
five feet high, and each about one foot sunk in the stratum lying under 
the bog. For what purpose this enclosure was made, is a matter of con- 
jecture, and may well occupy, for some moments, the inquiries of the learned 
and the curious. 

"These remains of an enclosure were not situated near the spot where 
the horns and egg have been found. A few years ago a firkin of bog-butter, 
and also a lump of the same, were found in this bog." 

The following Papers were then submitted to the Meeting. 



THE LIFE AND LETTERS OF FLORENCE MAC CARTHY. 

BY DANIEL MAC CAKTHY (GLAS), ESQ. 

{Continued from p. 148.) 

On the 1st of the following June an inquisition was J held at 
Cork, in the presence of Sir William Drury and others, from which 
we learn the extent of his private possessions, and the fact that 
Florence was at the time but fifteen years of age. 

(Lambeth MS., vol. 613, page 61.) 

1576. June 1st. An Inquisition taken upon the Death of Sir Donogh 
Mac Cabty in Anno 19 Eliz. 

" Inquisitio capta apud civitatem Cork in le Guildhall ejusdem civita- 
tis in com' Corke, die Veneris gxime post festu Penticostes viz. primo die 
mensis Junii anno Regni Regine nre invict' Elizabethe decimo nono, cora 
Willmo Drury milit' Dfio presidente totius provinciae Momonise, et uno 
de Privato concilio diet' Dnse Reginae in regno suo Hiberniae, et sociis suis 
commissionariis praedict' Dfie Regine p totam provinciam pdictam, tam 
infra libertates qua extra, ad inquirend de omnibus et singulis ter' tene- 
ment' reddit' proficuis comoditatibus emolumentis wardiis marritagiis 
releviis escaetis juribus forisfacturis et aliis hereditamentis quibus- 
cumque eidem Dnse Reginse, vel aliquibus progenitorum suorum ratione 
concessionis donationis attinctur' forisfactur', actus parliamenti, es- 
caeti mortis alicujus persona? vel aliter qualitercunque spectantibus, vel 
pertinent', et ad alia faciend' et inquirend' prout in lteris patentibus dictse 
Dnse Reginse inde eis confecte gerentes dat' apud Wexford nono die Apri- 
lis ano Regni pdictae Dnse Reginse decimo nono magis liquett per sacra- 
men turn juratorum subscriptorum viz. 

" David Martell de Martellston Gen. Job" Barry de Donboige Gen. 
WillmeMallefunte de Courteston Gen. DavidM°Shane de Midestowne Gen. 
Jacobi Hoare de Money Gen. Florentii OMahowny de OMahownescastle 
Gen. Joh ni * Skiddie de Frissellscastle Gen. Donaldi M c Owen de Drisshane 
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Gen. Daniell O'Herlihie de Bally worny Gen. Jacobi OgeRooch deKnyvre 
Gen. Petri CogandeBallenecourtey Gen. FynenM c CormacdeBalletu' ! lashy 
Gen. 

" Qui jurat' dicunt p sacrum suum quod Donatus al s Donogh Mac 
Carty, nup de Kilbirtane in com Corke Miles Seisitus fuit in Dominico 
suo ut de Feodo, de una carucata terrse in Knock-ne-gaple in com Corke, 
de duabus carucat' terras et demid' carucat' in Rathharowe in com pdict', 
de una carucat' vocat' Ballenveny in com pra?d', de una carucat' terra? 
vocat' Currymvir in com praed', de una carucat' terrse vocat' Langes- 
towne in com prsed', de duabus carucat' terra? vocat' Kildare in com pra?d', 
de una carucat' terrse vocat' Cloghane in com prsed', de duabus carucat' 
terra? vocat' Rathdroughtie in com pra?d', de una carucat' terrse vocat' Kil- 
linstie in com prsed', de medietate unius carucat' terrse in Ballerviellen in 
com prsed', de duabus carucat' terra? in Killinvarra in com prsed', de 
medietate unius carucat' terr' in Knockbrowne in com prsed', de una 
carucat' terra? in Barraliegh in com pra?d', de medietate unius carucat' 
terra? in Martlesknocke in com prsed', de tertia parte unius carucat' terr' 
in Gortinenige in com prsed', de duabus partibus unius carucat' terra? in 
Garan Rieugh in com prsed', de una carucat' terra? in Ardgehan in com 
prsed', de medietate unius carucat' terrse in Ballenagornagh in com pra?d', 
de medietate unius carucat' terra? in Castle Iwer in com preed', et de una 
carucat' terrse vocat' Curry-I-Cruwolley in eodem com Corke, et quod 
omnia et singta prsed' terras et tenementa tenuit de prsed' Dna Regina p que 
servitia penitus ignorant. Ac etiam dictus Donatus sit seisitus de omni- 
bus et singulis pmissis 24 die Januarii anno Regni dicta? Dna? Reginse, 
decimo nono obiit sic inde seisitus, Et qd omnia et singula prsemissa va- 
lent per annum quinq Libr' Et quod Florentius al s Fynen Mac Cartv est 
Filius et Heres dicti Donati, et intra etatem viz' de etate quinq, decern 
annorum. 

"Incujusrei testimofi tamprd' comniissionarii quam jura tores predicti 
huic Inquisition! sigilla sua apposuerunt, die et anno prius supra script'. 

" Ex r p W m Marwood, 
" Dept 5 . R. R," 

The character of Sir Owen Mac Carthy has been sketched for 
us in few words by a shrewd observer of men, the veteran St. Leger, 
whose business it was to watch and report upon his conduct. He 
informed his Government that, " though specious in shew, he was a 
very hypocrite, being badly bent, and a notorious Papist, and who 
would be in rebellion if he dared." We shall find, when death 
transferred the white rod of his chieftainship to other, feebler, and 
far worse hands, that the chroniclers of Carbry spoke of him in very 
different language. Such as he was, however, Sir Owen succeeded 
his brother; and his very first act, viz., that of his inauguration, 
brought upon him a scowl of ill-humour from the authorities of 
Munster. Succession by tanistry was a custom in especial disfa- 
vour with the English Government ; and the ceremonies attending 
the election of the chiefs, like many of the rights inherent ir, their 
office, were pronounced illegal, as an usurpation of the Queen's au- 
thority, to whom alone it belonged to appoint to any dignity or 

x 
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office within the realm. But by the septs themselves these ceremo- 
nies were considered of as much importance as the election ; indeed, 
without them the election was ineffective. In a note to the pedi- 
gree of the O'Mahonys at Lambeth, Carew writes : — 

" O'Mahon's country doeth follow the ancient Tanist law of Ireland, 
and unto whom Mac Carthy Eeagh shall give a white rod, he is O'Mahon, 
or Lord of the Country; but the giving of the rod avails nothing except 
he be chosen by the followers, nor yet the election without the rod." 

The Mac Carthy Keagh was inaugurated with the same cere- 
monial with which he inaugurated the O'Mahon and other depen- 
dent chiefs. There was a grievance attached to this, and it did not 
escape the keen eyes of the Cork juries, who presented — 

" That when any Lord or Gentleman of the Irishry within this county 
is made Lord or Captain of his name or kindredtie, he taketh of every in- 
habitant, freeholder, and tenant under him, a cow to be paid for erecting 
a rod in that name." 

Could Sir Owen have followed his own inclinations, there is 
little doubt but that he would have at once transferred every sol- 
dier he maintained, every follower he possessed, from the Queen to 
the rebel Earl of Desmond ; but his castles were garrisoned, his 
country filled with English soldiers, so that he had little choice left 
him of the part he must take, or at least countenance, till the trou- 
bles should be ended; hence, he contented himself with taking 
careful note of the charges for cess and maintenance of the Queen's 
troops, to which his country was subjected, to be presented for 
payment or compensation when opportunity should be fitting ; and 
allowed his young nephew, a boy of fifteen, to take the command 
of the followers that had been his father's. 

As a minor, Florence legally fell under the guardianship of Sir 
William Drury. In ordinary circumstances, a ward of his condi- 
tion would either have been domesticated in the family of his guar- 
dian, or sent to Dublin, or England, or elsewhere, under the eyes 
of the Government, for his education ; and it is not a little remark- 
able that so young a lad should have been permitted to live amongst 
his own people, by whom many essentials of English education 
were held in little esteem. It was, perhaps, thought that his asso- 
ciation with English officers would be the surest means of attaching 
him to the cause in which his father had endeavoured to train him. 
His whole life was certainly affected by this early companionship. 
Amongst these young soldiers were some who, bj their own con- 
duct in after life, added renown to names already illustrious; there 
were others so deeply tainted with the vices of the detestable school 
which sent them to Ireland to enrich or distinguish themselves by 
any means, that they became men of intrigue, loose in their loyalty, 
and made wreck of name and fame alike. How Florence served 
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the Queen during the whole of the rebellion that was raging at the 
time he assumed the command of the Carbry forces, we shall even- 
tually see in his own words. The last desperate struggles of the 
Earl of Desmond tested his activity and fidelity, and, in all proba- 
bility, his diplomatic ingenuity also ; for the Earl of Clancar, the 
head of his house, was drifting on to ruin almost as certainly as his 
brother-in-law of Desmond. Justly an object of suspicion to the 
Government, his wife and only son had long since been seized as 
pledges for his behaviour ; nothing could be more deplorable than 
his own position, and that of the country which he so ill governed. 
Desmond had become a vast wilderness ; the tenants and freeholders, 
harassed alike by friend and foe, were disgusted with the indecision 
of their lord, which deprived them of the excitement of open action, 
and left them a prey to the fugitives who took shelter amongst 
them, and to the troops who pursued them ; yet it is not to be sup- 
posed that they or their kinsmen of Carbry could wish to see the 
head of their race involved in the destruction which was coming 
swiftly over the Earl of Desmond, nor can it be imagined that there 
were wanting amongst the Irish allies of the Government men wil- 
ling to offer him a word of counsel in season. So utterly hopeless 
had become at last the condition of the unfortunate Desmond, that 
a man of greater courage, of higher principles than Donell Earl of 
Clancar, might have thought it time to take steps to sever himself 
from his falling friend, and abandon him to his evil fortunes. With 
this object, and, doubtless, under the guidance of a head shrewder 
than his own, he wrote in plaintive wise a letter to the Queen, 
which is not without dignity and pathos : — ■ 

1583. May 28th. The Earl of Clancab to Queen Elizabeth. 

" After moste humble duetie remembred, may yt please your most 
Excellent Matie, whereas I Daniell (whom your Princely goodnes cre- 
ated Erie of Clancarthie) considering how farr I am bounde to y 
Highnes (whose long life, prosperous raigne, and happie estate 1 have 
alwayes, and doe most humbly and hartely wishe and pray for) unfain- 
edly served against the unnaturall traitors, to the uttermoste of my power, 
utely wth Sir John Parrott (then Lord President of Mounster) at the 
taking of Castlemaing, and all times els when occasion was given, never- 
theles I (being suspected wthout cause, uppon the countrys enormities) 
■was driven, not only tomaintainemy wife twoe yeares at Cork asapledge, 
but also to send my sonn from scoole to the Castle of Dublin, remaining 
there nowe the space of three yeares, without learning, to my intollera- 
ble grief and hindrance. Besides that I sustained many wrongs by the 
late Capteine Zouche, Capteine Smithe, and others (ptely mencioned in a 
note here inclosed) by meanes whereof I am greivouslie combred on every 
side; for the traitors doe not spare me, the soldiers in like case doe take 
what they can finde, alleadging that it is better for them so to doe then 
to leave it for the tray tors: but Moste Gracious and Soveraigne Ladye, 
I am sure it happeneth farr contrary to your Highnes upright pleasure, 
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and moste mylde disposition that they (under culloure of Desmond), 
shoulde seeke my destruction, as yf they had bene mortal! enemyes; which 
imboldeth me the rather moste humblie to beseche your Excellent Ma- 
tie (of your pity towardes the oppressed) to have compassion of me in 
reforming these wrongfull abuses, and uppon continuance of my trueth 
(w c h alwayes hitherto hath bene performed) to vouchesafe thenlardgement 
of my sonn, that the childe may be the better reduced in his tender yeares 
to acknowledge his duty towardes God, and loyalty to your Highnes, 
whom I beseche thAlmighty to prosper in all wisdom and understanding, 
to the comeforte of your true and faithfull subjects, and suppression of 
your enemies. Thus (beseeching your Highness to perdon the necessity 
of my boldnes) I moste humbly take leave. 
" From Clonmell the 28th of Maij 1583. 

"Your Highnes moste loyall subiect 

" Danyell Clancarthte." 

The Earl wrote at the same time to Ormonde, then Lieutenant- 
General of her Majesty's forces, to explain his helpless condition, 
and to request that troops might be sent into his country to expel 
his unfortunate brother-in-law, and to rescue from final ruin the 
followers whom his own misrule had brought to extremity. These 
letters were written not a day too soon ; they were, however, effec- 
tive, and he had the affliction to see English captains take possession 
of his country, and the consolation of knowing that he had saved 
himself by the timely abandonment of his relative. The last throes 
of the death-struggle of the Earl of Desmond, the " ingens rebel- 
libus exemplar," are best described in the words of the stern man 
whose perseverance at last hunted him and a single faithful follower 
to the cabin beside the Maing, where the sword of a wretched 
kerne spilled the blood of this great Geraldine. 

1583. April 2Ath. Ormonde to the Queen. 

" There have ben six score traitors put to the sword, and executed since 
my coming. Desmond being long since fled over the mountaine into 
Kerrye, is nowe gon to seke relife by suche spoiles as he can take from 
the Erie of Clancartie (his brother-in-iaw), Capt en Barkley having followed 
him thether to ayde thErle of Clancartie. I have sent Sir Cormok 
M c Teig and Sir William Stanley towards Castlemaing, to lye for him 
therabout (if, in the mean tyme, they mete him not). Myself w 111 my horse- 
men intend to lye out, this side the mountaine, for him. I finde your 
Majestie's opinion provethe true, for sins I kept him from the counties 
of Waterford and Tipprary his men have bene forced many tymes to eat 
horses and caren, and being nowe kept from cowes in the mountains of 
Desmond, famyn will destroy them, as daily hit dothe. God send them all 
the plague I wishe them, and blesse your Majesty w* a moste happy 
raigne. 

" Cork 24th April, 1583. 

" Tho s Ormond & Oss." 
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1583. Nov. 15th Ormonde to the Privy Council. 

"In my way nowefrom Dublin I receved l' es of the killing of the trai- 
tors Gorehe, M c Swiny (Capten of Galloglass) the onely man that relived 
thErle of Desmond in his extreme misery; and the next day after my 
coming hither to Kilkenny, I receved certaine word that Donill M c Imo- 
riertaghe (of whom, at my last being in Kerry, I toke assuraunce to sarve 
against Desmond), being accompanied with 25 kerne of his owne sept, and 
6 of the ward of Castlemaigne, the 1 1 th of this moneth at night, assaulted 
thErle in his cabban, in a place called Glaneguicntye nere the river of the 
Maigne, and slew him, whose heade I have sent for, and appointed his 
boddy to be hanged up in chaines at Cork 

" From Kilkenny 15 Nov r 1583. 

" Tho 8 Ormond et Oss." 

Within a fortnight from the date of this letter the great rebel- 
lion which had wasted Munster for eight years was concluded ; its 
chief had fallen ; and Ormond, as if the simple tidings would be 
too good to be credible in England, discovered a means of removing 
all doubt from the mind of the Queen ; he wrote — 

Ormonde to Walsingham. 

" I do send Her Highnes (for profe of the good successe of the service 
and the happy ende thereof) by this berrer, the principall traitor Des- 
mond's heade, as the best token of the same, a»d profe of my faithfull 
service and travaile ; whearby her charges may be deminished, as to her 
princelie pleasure shalbe thought meete 

" Nov 28 h 1583. 

" Thomas Ormod et Oss." 

Never since the time of Miles de Cogan, Eobert Fitzstephen, 
and Philip de Braos, the undertakers of their day, had there been 
such a feast for the vultures, such spoil for the undertakers of Eli- 
zabeth ! Half a million and more of acres lapsed by English law to 
the Crown, by the death of a rebel to whom bylaw they had never 
belonged ! There was, indeed, a feeble voice raised, a cry that had 
been heard years before, from a man urging, what everybody knew, 
that the county of the Geraldines was by inheritance his ; that the 
dainty token sent by Ormonde to the Queen had worn a coronet 
usurped from an elder brother ; but that voice was drowned amidst 
the shrieks and the clangour of wings of the ravenous birds that 
clamoured for their prey. Had the claimant, Sir Thomas of Des- 
mond, been himself a mart of land, he would assuredly have fallen 
to the lot of Raleigh or Barkely, Phyton or Courtney, Popham or 
Herbert, or others of that fortunate company. A few years after 
the division of the lands forfeited by the Earl of Desmond, a return 
was called for by the Government, of the various seigniories in the 
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hands of these undertakers, with the amount of rent paid for them 
to the Queen, and the number of people they had placed upon their 
lands. The list was made by Sir Edward Phyton, himself a fortu- 
nate possessor of a large tract of country, and by the Attorney- 
General, Sir John Popham, who, with his son-in-law, had imported 
labourers and farm implements before securing his grant, and then 
had the mortification to find that " there was no room for him." 
He was compelled to send back his yeomen to Wiltshire and 
Somersetshire. We shall meet with him again hereafter, making 
another attempt to introduce his penates and rural deities into 
Munster, invading certain carucates of Carbry belonging to Flo- 
rence Mac Carthy, and exerting his powerful legal influence to ruin 
the man whom he failed to plunder. 

" This was the relation and state of English in Munster given to Her 
Majesty's Attorney-General (Sir John Popham), and Sir Edward Phyton 
the last summer, and sithence — 

Table of Undertakers in Febr*. 1589. 

In Kerry and Desmond at Eight Pence an Acre. 



Sir Valentine Browne, 
Sir Edw d Denny, 
Sir William Herbert and "I 
Sir Charles Herbert, J 



Acres. 


People. 


Kent. 


ne, 6000 . 

6000 . 


. 20 . 


.£100 
. 100 



18000 



300 



Conelogh [Connilloe~\ at 4 pence the Acre. 



Mr. Trencher, 12000 

Sir Will" Courtney, 12000 

Mr. Oughtread, 12000 

Mr. Billingsby, 12000 

Sir Edw d . Barkley, 12000 

Cork at one penny the Acre. 

Hugh Cuffe, 12000 

Arthur Hyde, 6000 

Phaane Beacher, 12000 

HughWorthe 12000 

Sir Warham S'. Leger, and \ , 9nnf . 

Sir Rich* Grynfield, / ' ' l * vw 

Arthur Eobyns, 4000 

George Robynson, 4000 

Mr. Read, 3000 



. 37 . 


. 150 
. 150 






. 22 . 


. 150 






. 137 . 


. 150 






»» • 


. 150 






. 74 . 


. 66 


13 


4 


. 24 . 


. 23 


6 


8 


. 12 . 


. 66 


13 


4 


* )» 


. 66 


13 


4 


31 


. 33 


6 


8 


,, 


. 22 


4 


5 


. 12 . 


. 22 


4 


5 




. 16 


14 


4 
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Limerick at 2 d . ob. (2^). 
Tipperary and Waterford at l d . q r . (l d j). 



Acres. People. Kent. 



60 . . 80 
20 



Sir Edward Phyton, and Rich d "1 , , ,,„„ 

Bould, and Tho s Preston, J 
Rich d ^ Phyton and 1 

Alex'. Phyton, J 
The Earl of Uremont (Ormond), "1 Qfinn i c i q 4 

(he entered but lately), / ' " " 

Thomas Fleetwood, 3000 . . 22 . . 16 13 4 

Marmaduke Redman, but now^l 

dispossessed by Patrick Con- I onnrt 99 1 fi 1 1 4. 

don. His petition is with Mr. 

Secretary, 



Sir Walter Raleigh and \ 3fiOOO 

his associates, J 



My Lord Chancellor, 6000 . . 200 . . 33 6 8 

" Mr. Attorney (Popham), Mr. Edward Rogers (Popham's son-in-law) 
and Mr. Warre have had above sixty Englishmen there these two years, 
and now for want of land are driven to call them home again; besides 
there were divers women and servants. Also Sir Warham St. Leger, Sir 
Walter Raleigh, Sir Edw d Denny, Sir William Herbert, Sir Thomas Nor- 
reys, Sir George Bourchier, Sir Edw d Barclay, Denzill Hollis, Arthur 
Robyns, and Mr. Read have no English people numbered by us, because 
we have not been informed of them. 

"Also that the Rent of Sir Walter Raleigh, Sir Edw d Denny, Denzill 
Hollis, and Rich d and Alex'' Phyton are not rated, because we know them 
not. 

" Note also, the chargeable lands are not valued, nor many other parcels 
lying dispersed. 

" E. Phyton. 
" J. Popham. 

" People, 661. 

•'£1674 14 10." 

Before the patents were signed for this list of grants, — before 
the country which the Geraldines had held for nearly four centuries 
was by a magnificent application of Sir Henry Sidney's " fixed prin- 
ciple" dispersed amongst English subjects, — a young man presented 
himself at the court of Elizabeth to claim a simple act of justice. 
It was James Fitzgerald, the son of Sir Thomas of Desmond, well 
enough known a few years later as James Fitz Thomas, or the Sou- 
gan Earl. His father had long ago resigned himself to the obscurity 
of private life and the usurpation of his birthright ; but this youth, 
with the chivalrous daring of his race, and the vernal simplicity of 
his years, came to plead against the huge iniquity of this confisca- 
tion. He informed the Queen, what the Queen knew already as 
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well as he did, that his father was the eldest son of James, the fif- 
teenth Earl of Desmond ; that the traitor whose headless body was 
waving upon the Cork gibbet had been the usurper of his brother's 
rights before he was a rebel ; that the Queen could not by any law, 
English or Irish, inherit estates from a man who legally possessed 
none; that the earldom granted by Edward III. to the eldest sons 
in succession could not be forfeited by the rebellion of a younger 
brother, to whom it belonged not ; nor the blood of an innocent 
man be attainted because a cadet of his family had been a traitor. 
The reply he received to this fanciful suit will be given later in his 
own words ; the patents were signed, and James Fitz-Thomas re- 
turned to his native land to abide his time. 

And now the bill of charges which, it has been mentioned, Sir 
Owen Mac Carthy had kept with admirable exactness during the 
past years of trouble, failed not to find its way to the notice of her 
Majesty. We lay it before the reader, for it will give him some idea 
of the wealth of an Irish chieftain, and the resources of an Irish coun- 
try, in which Sir Henry Sidney " found more idle vagabonds kept 
than good cattle bred." 

1583. July 25th. Sir Owen Mac Carthy Eeagh to Heb Majesty. 

" My nioste humble and bounden duetie to yo r Excellent Majestie pre- 
missed. I thought it goode to signifie unto yo r Highnes whate I and my 
contrey have employd for the better furtherance of yo r Majesties service 
during the rebellion in Mounster, the particulers wherof appeareth in a 
schedule herein inclosed ; and as Capteine Barkley may certifie the same 
unto yo r Ma tie , who behaued himselfe verie well in the said contrey, not 
doubting but yo r Highnes (according your accustomed bountie) will haue 
consideracion of the same, moste humby beseching youre royall Majestie 
to grant unto me suche resonable requests as mine agents will pticulerly 
declare to yo r Highnes on my behalf; and thus (wth all due reverence) 
I moste humbly take my leave. At Your Ma ties citie of Cork the 25th of 
July, 1583. 

" Yo r Highnes' Faithfull Subiect, 

" Owen Carty." 

A brie/e selection of suche payments as Sir Owen M c Carthy Knight and his 
countrey of Caribrie in the Countie of Cork haue paid for the furthe- 
rance of Her Ma tie » Service sence the first of the Kebelion of James Fitz 
Mores. 

In primes. In the tyme of the Governement of Sir John Perot Lord 
psident of Mounster, for the better mainteynance of Hir Ma ties Garisons 
being then here, paid in byfs, and cesse taken upp of the said countrey, the 
som <>f a thousand Pounds st g . 

Item, after to the Earle of Ormonde, being then L. Gen 1 of Mounster, 
in money and byfs taken upp of the said contrey, the som of £700 st g . 
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Item, to Sir William Drury L. psident of Mounster for cesse of 16 
horsmen, being towe yeares in the said contrey, viz. to every horsman 5 s . 
st. per diem, amountith to the som of £1147 st g . 

Item, more to the said S r William in money towards Hir Ma ties charges, 
and to be released of the cesse of the said horsmen £1000 st«. 

Item, the said Sir Owen M c Cartie paid to Patrick Shearluck of Water- 
ford for the nomber of thrie score kerne cessed upon his said contrey £50. 

Item, beseds the pmisses the said Sir Owen (of his owne goode will) for 
the better furtherance of Hir Ma' ies Service, have kept in his contrey afore- 
said sence the begynning of the rebellion of the Earle of Desmond 100 En- 
glishe soldiers footmen, and paid there Capteyns yearly £1200 viz'. 

Item to Capteyn William Apsley, £1200 

Item to Capteyn Pen ton, 1200 

Item to Capteyn Barkley, 1 200 

The totall Som amounteth to, £7497 

For the distending of this document the chieftain of Carbry was 
doubtless indebted to the skill of his lawyer : a little later the reader 
will meet with a genuine specimen of Sir Owen's own unaided style 
of letter- writing. 

From the first outbreak of the Desmond rebellion, Florence 
served with the royal forces. At its close, at the age of twenty, 
with a sound reputation for loyalty, if for little else, he repaired to 
the English court. Of Florence's personal appearance at this 
time no notice has reached us, except a brief passage in the " Pa- 
cata Hibernia," in which he is described as " taller by the head 
and shoulders than his followers ;" but as the same passage com- 
pares him to Saul and the Grand Turk, there may be some diffi- 
culty in measuring his actual stature by this indefinite standard. 
Whether favoured by nature in form and countenance, or not, it is 
certain that he possessed in an eminent degree a power of winning 
the good- will of all to whom he had access. 

On his arrival in England he was at once taken by the hand by 
Burghley and presented to the Queen, " who most graciously and 
bountifully rewarded him," presenting him at once with a gift of a 
thousand marks, and settling on him an annuity of two hundred 
marks. In the saloons of the minister he met daily the companions 
of his Munster campaigns, and had it pleased him, he might have 
turned away his thoughts from the contentions of his native land, 
and, living in the radiance of court favour, have aspired to as lofty 
fortunes as the Queen had bestowed upon any of his countrymen. 
Could he have allied himself with an English heart to the policy of 
Burghley, and brought his able mind and great influence to aid in 
the subjugation of Ireland, it would have been impossible for him 
to miss a career of safe distinction. But whatever dreams his am- 
bition might indulge in, certainly none of them were to arrive at 

Y 
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greatness by making himself a model of loyalty, or a champion of 
English policy in his native country. There were moments in his 
career. when he appeared to falter in a course of a very opposite 
nature, and to lend himself for a while to the purposes of the go- 
vernors of Munster ; but it will be found that such conduct was 
traceable to a motive very different from attachment to Eng- 
land. 

For four or five years little attention, certainly little jealousy, 
seems to have been bestowed upon Florence. He went and came 
unobserved between Carbry and London. When in Munster, he 
was in frequent attendance on the Vice-President ; and when in 
London, at the court. His position was not one of sufficient mark 
to excite any peculiar vigilance as to his mode of life ; he had not 
succeeded to the captaincy of Carbry, and therefore, though the 
inheritor of vast estates, he was of no political importance. A few 
years later the keenest eyes of Munster watched his slightest move- 
ment, and then it was discovered that " he had long affected the 
company of Spaniards, and had learned their language; that he had 
so won upon the affections of the old Lord De Courcy as to obtain 
from that nobleman vast portions of his lands, and especially the 
fortress of Down M'Pa trick (the Old Head of Kinsale), which 
commanded the harbour of Kinsale, and mostly tending towards 
Spain." But a proceeding which chiefly attracted the alarm of the 
Munster Government was certain negotiations of Florence relative 
to the succession of Carbry. Sir Henry Sidney had written to the 
Privy Council that " his fixed principle was the dissipation of the 
great lordships ; to distribute the lands, if among English, the 
better (! ) if not, yet that they be dissipated (!)" 

To this fixed principle the barbarous usage of tanistry, " not 
deserving the name of law," was in direct opposition ; and to the 
abolition of this usage the utmost endeavours of the Government 
were directed. It was not, however, attempted by violence ; a sta- 
tute, merely permissive, invited the great lords to surrender their 
countries to the Queen, and receive them back by Letters Patent, 
to hold at a nominal rent by English tenure, that is, with succession 
by lineal descent, and, in failure of male heirs, revertible to the 
Crown. Some Irish chieftains, desirous of securing the succession 
of their captaincies to their sons, had fallen in with this English 
offer. An ancestor of the Mac Carthy lieagh had done so ; and so 
also, more recently, had the Earl of Clancar, when he consented to 
exchange for his peerage the honoured title of his forefathers, that, 
namely, of Mac Carthy More. This interruption of the national 
usage seldom extended beyond one generation : the brothers, as of 
immemorial usage, stepped into the vacancy caused by the demise of 
a chief, and the son, in spite of his Letters Patent, was put aside, 
to wait till, in the course of nature, his turn should come for the 
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succession. Sir Donogh, the father of Florence, had succeeded to 
his elder brother, although that elder brother had left sons ; he was 
in turn succeeded by Sir Owen Mac Carthy, and Sir Owen was 
aware that his sons were fated not to succeed him. The heir of 
Carbry was Donell, called na-Pipy, and the heir to Donell was, 
not Donell's son, nor yet a son of Sir Owen, but Florence, the son 
of Sir Donogh, the elder brother of Sir Owen. 

About the time that Sir Owen sent in his bill of charges to the 
Government, it was known that he was about to repair to court. 
Donell-na-Pipy instantly took the alarm ; he well knew that Sir Owen 
had little love for him, and he naturally imagined that the purpose of 
this visit was the surrender of his lands, and the resuming them by 
English tenure. He at once invited a family meeting on the subject, 
the result of which was, that Sir Owen consented to leave matters 
as they were, on the condition that Donell would pledge himself, 
nay, bind himself, in securities of £10,000 to Florence, that he 
would take no steps to divert the succession from him. We shall 
see in what light this family compact was afterwards represented 
to Florence's prejudice, and his own account of the transaction. 

At the time of the surrender of his lands to Queen Elizabeth, 
and resuming them by Letters Patent, the Earl of Clancar had no 
brothers to dispute the succession. An only son stood in the way 
of extinction of the elder branch of the Mac Carthys, and the Earl 
may have thought that this surrender and the acceptance of an 
English earldom in lieu of his hereditary title, was a lighter pun- 
ishment for a life of disloyalty than he might have expected ; the 
letter written by him towards the close of the Desmond rebellion 
has shown us that his son was then living in Dublin Castle, a 
pledge for the good behaviour of the father. All that we know 
further of the brief career of this youth is contained in the following 
despatches : — 

1584. July 9th. From Treasurer Wallop to Sir F. Walsingham. 

" My Lo. Deputie hath sent the Earls of Desmond and Clancarty their 
sonnes to the Court by two of my men, whom I beseeche you to discharge 
of them as sone as they come to the Court w'h them." 

1584. Nov. 28th. Waterhouse to Walsingham. 

"The other two letters are from the Earl of Clanrickarde ; the one, as 
I learn (both from himselfe and Sir Kichard), is to exhort his son, the 
Baron of Dunkellin, to beware of such advice as hath been given to the 
young Baron of Valentia for his undutiful departure into France." 

1586. January \9th. 

" I have no other newes besydes those I sent you lately, save that one 
Barry, who was the enticer and conveyer away of the Lord of Valentia 
from here, is of late taken by the Earl of Glencarre, who had intelligence 
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of his coming over into the country, disguised like a beggar, to see how 
he could procure some relief for the young Lord. I have given order 
to have him safely sent hither unto me: when I have him I will learn of 
him what I may. 

" From the Castle of Dublin." 

1586. Feb. 12. Nicholas Skiddie to Walsingham. 

"E' hon.: My humble and most bonden duty premised. Finding this 
bearer, my cousin, James Meagher, repairing towards the Court, I thought 
good to write your Honor these few lines, declaring that William Barry the 
man that brought the Earl of Clancarre's son into France, is apprehended 
in Desmond, and now brought to Cork. I offered to bring him to your 
Honor, wherein I could not prevail, by reason that my Lo. Deputie did 
write for him; and it is meant that the said Barry shall be sent to 
Dublin." 

Of this boyish escapade, and of the truly Irish device of Barry, 
we hear no more. It appears that after the execution of the Earl 
of Desmond, the young Valentia was sent to England, was de- 
tained there a very short time, sent back to Dublin Castle, and 
thence, with or without the consent of his father, spirited away to 
France. 

Neither his subsequent adventures nor his death receive any 
notice from the correspondents of the English Minister. 

It would seem that the Earl found means to persuade the Irish 
authorities that he had had no part in the singular frolic of his son 
and heir ; and Florence Mac Carthy had not yet earned the credit 
of suggesting every irregularity committed by any of* his name and 
race ; for we find, from the " Annals of the Four Masters," sub anno, 
that at this precise period the Earl, Florence, and his uncle and 
cousins, were summoned to the Parliament held at Dublin by Sir 
John Perrott in 1585. 

By the terms of the Earl's surrender his lands must at his de- 
mise, failing male issue, lapse to the Queen. He had indeed a 
daughter, and it was presumable that on her marriage, with the 
Queen's approbation, she would receive the same grant that had 
been made to him and his son at the time of his creation. 

The English policy, " the fixed principle," was indeed the dis- 
sipation of the great countries ; but even the inventor of this great 
engine of state policy had left on record a warning " that it was 
perilous, and bred such a number of inconveniences as could hardly 
be cured." Whatever Elizabeth might choose to do with the 
heiress and her lands, might be matter of conjecture ; what she 
would not do, was a perfect certainty : she would not allow the ex- 
tensive country of the Earl to fall into the hands of any other Irish 
<chief, and thus augment estates which it was her chief object to 
break up. 
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It would seem that upon the death of his son, and in the un- 
certainty of what might befall his estates after his own demise, 
the Earl no longer placed any restraint upon his extravagance. 
The English undertakers had introduced to his notice the conve- 
nience of raising money upon his lands by mortgage, and into this 
ready way of supplying the requirements of an unbounded licen- 
tiousness and unthrift, the Earl plunged headlong. The same 
recklessness that characterized his political conduct prevailed in his 
money transactions. There was a gentleman of the name of Browne, 
originally from Lancashire, who had served the Irish Government 
in various capacities, but chiefly as a surveyor of lands to which 
the Queen, on one pretext or another, made claim. In an evil 
hour for his own peace Browne permitted his eyes to rest covet- 
ously upon the goodly lands of Molahuff. Of the shrewdness of 
the surveyor, and of the utter recklessness of the Earl, the reader 
may form an idea from the fact that for the three several sums of 
£421 1*. 2d., £121 13s. 3d., and £80, land valued at £1000 per 
annum was made over to Browne, reserving, however, to the Earl 
the right of redeeming his lands by the repayment of these sums. 
Had Browne contented himself with the profits of this transaction 
as long as the debt remained unpaid, the folly only of the Earl of 
Clancar could be a fair subject of remark ; the sequel will show how 
little Browne contemplated the contingency of ever parting with the 
lands thus placed with him in pledge. A day came when the 
country of Mac Carthy More passed into other hands, and then 
commenced a grand legal encounter for restitution, which cost 
half a century and four generations of Brownes to see it to an 
end. 

Whatever consequences might arise from these ruinous modes 
of supplying his wants, they were in the obscurity of the hidden 
future, and the Earl was prepared to sell more than his lands for 
money. There was another person who, for motives far different 
from the motives of Sir "Valentine Browne, dealt with the Earl in 
his traffic of mortgages. Florence Mac Carthy inherited, as we 
have seen, great wealth, and, before the attention of the President 
of Munster had been directed to his private transactions, he had 
possessed himself, by mortgage also, of the principal fortresses of 
the Earl's country, especially of Castle Lough, one of the three 
great mansions, "the owner of which, if a Mac Carthy, might al- 
ways look to be Mac Carthy More." 

Thus stood matters in the year 1587, when the first rumour 
was heard of the Earl's "intention to prefer his daughter in mar- 
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